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after the same manner as that of Mr Dyer, Mr Dawkes*, or any other epistolary historian, might be highly gratifying to the public, as well as beneficial to the author. By whispers I mean those pieces of news which are communicated as secrets, and which bring a double pleasure to the hearer; first, as they are private history, and in the next place, as they have always in them a dash of scandal. These are the two chief qualifications in an article of news, which recommend it, in a more than ordinary manner, to the ears of the curious. Sickness of persons in high posts, twilight visits paid and received by ministers of state, clandestine courtships and marriages, secret amours, losses at play, applications for places, with their respective successes or repulses, are the materials in which I chiefly intend to deal. I have two persons, that are each of them the representative of a species, who are to furnish me with those whispers which I intend to convey to my correspondents. The first of these is Peter Hush, descended from the ancient family of the Hushes. The other is the old Lady Blast, who has a very numerous tribe of daughters in the two great cities of London and Westminster. Peter Hush has a whispering-hole in most of the great coffee-houses about town. If you are alone with him in a wide room, he carries you up into a corner of it, and speaks in your ear. I have seen Peter seat himself in a company of seven or eight persons, whom he never saw before in his life; and after having looked about to see there was no one that overheard him, has communicated to them in a low voice, and under the seal of secrecy, the death of a great man in the country, who was perhaps a fox-
1 Some particulars of John Dyer will be found in a note to No. 43 (vol. i, p. 182). * Honest Ichabod Dawks' (Tatler, No. 17S) produced a news-letter similar to Dyer's. In his article on the distress of the news-writers at the approach of peace (Tatter, No. 18), Addison wrote, 'I remember Mr Dyer, who is justly looked upon by all the fox-hunters in the nation as the greatest statesman our country has produced, was particularly famous for dealing in whales', three of which he brought to the mouth of the Thames in five months. ' The judicious and wary Mr Ichabod Dawks hath all along been the rival of this great writer, and got himself a reputation from plagues and famines, by which, in those days, he destroyed as great multitudes, as he has lately done by the sword.' In The. Drummer (Act ii, so. 1) Addison makes Vellum believe his master is alive, 'because the news of his death was first published in Dyer's letter'.